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REVIEWS. 



A Paradise of English Poetry. Arranged by H. C. Beeching. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 1893. 2 vols. 8vo, pp. vi., 312, 379. 

A careful comparative study of the various anthologies of 
English poetry from Tottel's Miscellany (1557), to the sump- 
tuous and admirable volumes before us, is a desideratum, 
both for the student of literature and for the general reader. 
As we are not omniscient, we cannot be certain that such a 
study has never been undertaken; all that we can affirm is 
that our eyes have never lighted upon it. We are certain, 
however, that an essay or treatise along the lines we have 
laid down would give an invaluable insight into the changes 
through which the poetical tastes of the English people have 
passed in the last three hundred and fifty years, and would 
thus be a contribution of prime importance to English liter- 
ary history. It could hardly be written by anyone who did 
not reside near some great literary centre, for private libra- 
ries would not be supplied with the necessary data, nor could 
it be written by anyone who was not endowed with great 
patience and insight; but we feel sure that the day will come 
when it will be written. 

The volumes before us suggest a comparison with a large 
anthology entitled Elegant Extracts, which was published in 
London, in 1824, by a number of booksellers. The scope 
and distribution of topics in these two anthologies are not 
so dissimilar as might be expected, but the poets and the 
poems selected afford contrasts that are pregnant with mean- 
ing. Where in Mr. Beeching's "Index of Writers" are the 
names of Parnell, Garrick, Warton (whether Joseph or 
Thomas), Edward Moore, Mason, Matthew Green, Dyer, Sav- 
age, Christopher Smart, Mickle, Wolcott — but why increase 
the list? Where, too, are Blair's Grave, Denham's Coopers 
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Hill, Philips' Splendid Shilling, or Beattie's Minstrel? On 
the other hand, where in the Anthology of 1824 do we find 
a line of Blake or Campion or Montrose or Sir Thomas More 
or Herrick or Wyatt or Vaughan ? Why these differences ? 
For a full answer, we refer the reader to the study suggested 
above whenever that may see the light. 

To return to Mr. Beeching's volumes. We suppose he 
chose to call his collection a Paradise partly because that 
title would naturally suggest the fact that the proprietor of a 
garden or park has the right to lay out his chosen domain 
pretty much as his fancy strikes him. Mr. Beeching's fancy,, 
hardly his logical faculty, has led him to lay out his Paradise 
along the following stately and inviting avenues — to wit : 
Dove, Home Affections and Friendship, Man, Patriotism,. 
Art, Romance, Nature, Pastorals, Death, Religion. These 
avenues, to continue the metaphor, are bordered by stately 
trees, many of which are easily recognizable, but here and 
there a graceful flowering shrub is seen, and amid the roots 
of the monarchs of the grove exquisite wild flowers nestle. 
In fine, when he chose his alluring title he might safely 
have had a suspicion that the reader, who might be com- 
pelled to lay down the volumes with the privilege of return- 
ing to them again, would be likely to ejaculate the names of 
two famous poems which it is needless to specify. 

Dropping our metaphor, for which we hold Mr. Beeching 
directly responsible, we note that while this collection con- 
tains many stock pieces, it gives, nevertheless, by its ample 
scope, accommodation to many noble poems and extracts 
from poems which are not to be found in the familiar works 
of Palgrave and Ward, but are assuredly well worth preserv- 
ing. The anthology is thus rendered in many respects 
unique, and its importance to the student of poetry is greatly 
increased. Perhaps it is somewhat to be regretted that it 
does not supplement Mr. Docker-Dampson's anthology as 
well as those of Ward and Palgrave. Or does Mr. Beeching 
believe that there is no humor in Paradise? He allows 
much marrying and giving in marriage, but no humor, 
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without which marriage should be, we think, a dismal 
failure. 

We cannot feel that as an editor Mr. Beeching has the tact 
of Professor Palgrave, but we do feel that he has in high 
measure the sympathies of a poet and a true critic combined. 
We perceive, too, that his reading has been unusually wide, 
and we especially commend his practical resurrection of Sir 
Thomas More as a poet, as well as his generous recognition 
of the much slighted genius of Montrose. We could have 
wished to see Byron and Campbell better represented, but we 
are glad that Beddoes got in. We do not see how Thomp- 
son's Castle of Indolence failed to yield a stanza, or why Prior 
was reduced to one charming piece only. But this is not 
our Paradise; it is Mr. Beeching's — or rather it is Mr. 
Beeching's stately park opened graciously for the reception 
of the public whom we most heartily enjoin to enter and 
admire. 



Students' Expenses. A collection of letters from undergraduates, gradu- 
ates, and professional school students, describing in detail their neces- 
sary expenses at Harvard University; with an Introduction. Cambridge. 

1893- 

The consideration of the expenses of students at a univer- 
sity has a very direct bearing on its prosperity. How many 
students are diverted from one institution to another by 
economic reasons, often, it may be, from a better to a worse, 
it is almost impossible to estimate, but that the number is 
very large will appear if we observe that those seats of learn- 
ing which are most richly endowed with scholarships and 
funds for aiding students never lack a demand that outruns 
the supply. An institution bent on doing its maximum for 
education will therefore ever keep in mind the budget of its 
students; and perhaps no university in this country has 
been more solicitous in this regard than the greatest of them 
all, as well as the oldest, Harvard University. The first 
printed study of this subject, whose conclusions were founded 
on facts ^gathered from the students themselves, was pub- 



